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By  Maeius  Bauer 


Contemporary  Art  in  Holland 

As  lUustfcited  hi  the  Exhibition  of  Prints  and  Draivings  in 
The  Pennsylvania  Museum 

WHEN  we  think  of  Dutch  art,  we  generally  have  in  mind  either 
the  older  art  of  the  seventeenth  century  "The  Golden  Age  of 
Holland,"  or  the  art  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  was,  in 
fact,  a  Renaissance.  The  old  Dutch  masters  of  painting,  Rembrandt, 
Vermeer,  de  Hoog  and  Terborch,  are  familiar  to  every  one,  while  the 
nineteenth  century  painters  of  the  pay  sage  intime  and  of  domestic 
interiors  .  .  .  Mauve,  the  Maris  brothers,  Israels,  Blommers  and 
Artsz,  to  mention  but  a  few,  are  almost  equally  well-known.  These 
painters  of  the  so-called  Hague  School  were  as  popular  in  this  country 
a  generation  ago  as  were  the  Barbizon  painters  of  France,  whom  they 
much  resembled.  I  have  been  told  that  three-fourths  of  the  canvases 
painted  by  the  Hague  School  were  sold  in  America.  Not  only  was 
Dutch  art  of  the  last  century  popular  with  us,  it  had  an  immense 
influence  upon  us.  Our  artists  went  to  Holland  to  paint,  and  some 
even  conducted  schools  for  American  students  there.  In  the  work 
of  such  of  our  painters  as  George  Inness,  J.  Francis  Murphy,  Walter 
MacEwen  and  Gari  Melchers,  this  influence  is  very  strong.  But  when 
the  fine  old  fellows  of  the  Hague  school  died,  our  interest  in  modern 
Dutch  art  seemed  to  die  with  them.  We,  like  the  rest  of  the  Modern 
world,  became  obsessed  with  the  vagaries  of  French  art.  We  turned 
our  attention  to  Impression,  Post  Impression  and  various  forms  of 
Expressionism.  Today,  happily,  we  are  no  longer  going  to  Europe 
for  lessons,  but  nevertheless  it  is  interesting  for  us  to  know  what  is 
happening  in  Holland,  a  country  with  which  we  have  so  many  historic 
associations. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  Dutch  art  has  experienced  a 
period  of  unrest  and  change.  The  new  generation  of  artists  felt  that 
their  predecessors  had  said  the  last  word  for  naturalism  and  realism. 
There  was  nothing  more,  along  these  lines,  for  them  to  say.  They 
realized,  that  with  all  the  virtues  of  the  Hague  school,  there  was  little 
imagination  or  play  of  fancy.  True,  at  least  one  of  the  older  genera- 
tion was  different.  Matthew  Maris  was  a  poetic  genius,  prophetic  of 
what  was  to  come. 

Just  at  this  time  of  discontent  without  apparent  remedy  there 
appeared  in  Holland  a  new  personality,  Jan  Toorop.  Born  in  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  half  Javanese  by  birth  and  feeling,  he  brought  to 
the  new  generation  just  what  was  needed,  the  art  of  the  East  with 
its  symbolism  and  color.  It  was  only  natural  that  Java  with  its 
population  of  forty  million,  and  its  historic  art  and  culture,  should 
at  last  wield  some  influence  upon  the  little  country  that  governed  it. 
Toorop's  art  was  not  Javanese,  neither  was  it  European.  Toorop 
came  to  Holland,  and  pictured  the  Dutch  people  he  lived  with,  the 
peasants  of  Zeeland,  but  he  used  them  as  symbols.  He  was  essentially 
religious  and  mystical.    He  revived  religious  art  in  Holland,  using  the 
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types  he  found  for  apostles  and  Bible  subjects.  Toorop  was  repre- 
sented in  our  exhibition  by  a  self  portrait  and  a  portrait  of  Dr. 
Heldring,  both  crayons.  In  these  he  does  not  so  much  portray  the 
outward  semblance  of  the  sitters,  as  he  interprets  or  emphasizes  their 
characters ;  the  one  as  a  forceful  preacher,  the  other  as  an  artist. 
What  Toorop  did  for  Contemporary  art  was  to  turn  the  eyes  of  Dutch 
artists  to  the  East,  and  to  give  them  a  mystical  understanding.  Those 
most  strongly  influenced  by  him  did  not  necessarily  paint  Oriental 
subjects.  For  example,  Konynenburg  and  van  Hoytema  became 
known  for  animal  studies  conceived  much  in  the  spirit  of  Persian  or 
Indian  art.    Konynenburg  has  since  become  quite  symbolic. 

Another  genius  influential  in  modern  Dutch  art  is  Marius  Bauer, 
whose  etchings,  some  of  which  were  in  our  exhibition,  are  well  known 
on  this  side  of  the  water.  Bauer's  work  is  both  Oriental  and  Dutch. 
He  goes  to  the  Holy  Land  for  subject  matter,  and  etches  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem.  But  in  his  treatment  of  line,  as  well  as  in  his  themes, 
he  reminds  one  of  Rembrandt,  who,  we  remember,  also  pictured  the 
Jews  of  his  time.  In  Bauer's  art  we  get  therefore  the  essentials  of 
modern  art  in  Holland — Oriental  feeling  injected  into  the  blood  of  the 
old  tradition.  One  of  his  prints,  "Oriental  Street  Scene,"  was  pur- 
chased for  the  Print  Room  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Pilling. 

We  can  mention  a  number  of  artists  who  are  affected  by  the  new 
impulses,  but  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  represented  in  our 
exhibition.  Let  us  take  first  van  der  Stok.  His  wood-cuts  of  centaurs 
and  of  signs  of  the  Zodiac  are  clearly  early  Greek  by  inspiration, 
although  somewhat  Persian  in  design.  They  have  extraordinaiy 
force,  are  wonderfully  inventive  and  essentially  decorative.  Lodewyk 
Schelfhout  in  his  etching  of  a  "Flute  Player"  must  have  gone  direct 
to  Java.  The  subject  is  a  Javanese  youth.  From  this  and  from  his 
other  work  it  seems  that  he  seeks  colour  in  black  and  white  rather 
than  design. 

Perhaps  the  most  poetic,  or  shall  we  say  lyrical,  artist  repre- 
sented is  Jan  Mankes,  a  man  who  died  a  short  time  ago  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two.  He  possessed  an  absorbing  love  of  nature  and  wild  life. 
In  contrast  to  the  older  painters  and  etchers  who  pictured  the  effects 
of  nature,  or  nature  as  familiar  to  man — sunlight  siftmg  through 
clouds  upon  quiet  pastures — Mankes  preferred  the  dream  world  and 
the  unusual.  He  painted,  or  drew,  rare  and  beautiful  animals  and 
birds,  white  goats  and  harts,  white  owls,  thistlefinches  and  the  like, 
either  by  themselves,  or  in  a  fairyland  background,  this  background, 
in  truth,  being  the  pastures  of  Friesland,  but  seen  through  a  veil.  He 
was,  in  an  aesthetic  sense,  an  ornithologist  or  zoologist  (he  kept  a 
sort  of  menagerie) ,  but  he  shrunk  from  detailed  analysis,  loving  his 
pet  creatures  for  their  strange  forms  and  brilliant  coloring.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  could  obtain  only  two  small  wood-cuts,  one  of  a  sick  crow, 
and  one  of  a  hedgehog.  These  were,  however  quite  characteristic,  and 
marvelously  delicate  of  execution.  A  print  of  the  "Sick  Crow"  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Roland  L.  Taylor  for  the  Print  Room. 
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Belonging  to  the  same  artistic  fellowship  was  Dysselhof,  now 
dead,  and  Sam  van  Beek,  decorative  painters  of  fish  and  aquatic  life. 
We  were  unable  to  get  any  examples  of  their  work,  but  the  prints  of 
Jan  Schonk  which  we  showed  here,  if  not  so  original,  nor  accom- 
plished, are  of  this  sort.  His  studies  of  fish,  parrots,  birds  of  Para- 
dise, deer  and  chamois  all  show  this  interest  in  the  unusual,  and  are 
definitely  decorative  of  purpose. 

To  give  a  conservative  background  to  our  exhibition,  we  had 
several  examples  of  the  work  of  the  older  men,  some  of  them  but 
recently  dead.  Jongkind  belonged  to  the  Impressionist  movement  of 
the  last  century.  His  sunsets  on  ths  water,  skating  scenes  and  marine 
views  are  impressionistic,  full  of  movement  and  life.  Zilcken  was 
once  Holland's  foremost  etcher.  He  had  the  true  etcher's  technique, 
like  Bauer,  using  line  for  its  own  sake.  Willem  Witsen  is,  next  to 
these  two,  perhaps  the  best  known  of  the  older  men ;  not  endeavoring 
to  do  anything  radically  new — and  yet  not  traditional,  he  is  character- 
istically Dutch.  His  etching  of  a  canal  in  Delft  was  one  of  the  best 
works  on  view.  Never  have  we  seen  the  reflection  of  old  cottages  on 
the  water  better  done.  The  etching  was  purchased  by  Mr.  W.  S. 
Pilling  for  the  Print  Room. 

Of  the  same  genre  is  the  work  of  Roodenburg,  a  deservedly  popu- 
lar artist  in  Holland,  and,  as  it  now  seems,  in  this  country  also.  He 
may  be  accused  of  being  merely  an  architectural  etcher ;  if  so,  we  wish 
more  were  like  him,  for  he  knows  what  is  interesting  and  picturesque 
without  too  much  detail.  He  is  not  literal.  His  etching  of  an  old 
building  in  Franeker  was  especially  admired  for  its  great  freedom 
of  technique  and  fine  design.  No  less  than  four  impressions  were 
ordered  from  the  one  on  exhibition.  We  are  always  delighted  with 
Dutch  views,  especially  those  of  the  vanishing  past. 

The  most  admired  of  all,  however,  as  far  as  our  exhibit  was  con- 
cerned, were  the  prints  of  Toon  de  Jong.  This  is  easily  understood, — 
he  pictures  old  villages,  and  countrysides,  which  we  either  know  or 
would  like  to  know, — but  not  as  any  one  has  ever  done  them  before. 
An  early  print  of  his,  with  a  great  church  tower  seen  through  tall 
trees  in  the  foreground,  shows  his  decorative  intent.  In  this  there 
is  a  strong  contrast  between  foreground  and  background — the  former 
close  to  view  and  distinct,  the  latter  distant  and  hazy.  This  he  loves, 
and  in  his  several  more  recent  prints,  exhibited  here,  we  find  always 
the  hazy  distance.  He  is,  also,  extremely  versatile.  Some  of  his  prints 
resemble  Japanese — with  very  light  motifs,  done  with  few  strokes. 
One  of  his  prints,  "Blaricum,"  was  purchased  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Pilling 
for  the  Print  Room. 

Another  artist  we  wish  to  mention  is  Derkzen  van  Angeren.  He 
is  also  a  man  of  great  versatility  and  technical  skill.  Most  of  the 
prints  he  exhibited  were  either  landscapes  or  marines,  sometimes 
very  sketchy  and  impressionistic.  At  other  times,  as  in  his  large 
print  of  "Barks,"  very  detailed.  But  in  all  there  is  fine  sense  of 
design,  and  a  largeness  of  conception  which  distinguishes  them. 
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We  mention  these  few  artists  merely  to  give  an  idea  of  the  variety 
and  scope  of  the  exhibition.  We  cannot  refer  specifically  to  each  of 
the  twenty-four  artists  represented.  It  would  perhaps  be  better  to 
summarize  the  impressions  which  they  all,  as  a  group,  make  upon 
one.  There  are  two  outstanding  features  common  to  most.  The  first 
is  fine  technical  quality.  With  perhaps  only  two  or  three  exceptions 
(and  let  us  note  as  significant  that  these  occur  among  the  so-called 
ultra-modern  artists,  the  radicals) — whether  the  prints  are  etchings, 
lithographs  or  wood-cuts,  there  is  undoubted  knowledge  of  the  craft, 
a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  print  making  is  a  craft.  In  most 
instances  it  seems  clear  that  the  artists  have  had  a  thorough  training 
and  discipline  in  the  technique  of  their  art,  not  only  in  the  etching 
and  biting  of  their  plates,  but  in  the  printing  of  the  impressions  them- 
selves. Moreover,  many  of  the  artists  seem  skilled  in  various  media. 
The  second  outstanding  feature  is  the  originality  or  inventiveness, 
and  imagination,  amounting  at  times  to  fancy,  which  the  modem 
Dutchmen  possess.  Breaking  away  from  the  old  school,  as  they  have 
done,  they  have  not  forsaken  what  is  elementally  national  in  their 
art,  but  have  awakened  to  the  larger  internationalism  of  the  present 
day,  and  met  the  modern  demand  for  what  is  decorative.  In  the  older 
art  of  Holland,  we  do  not  look  for  design,  but  rather  for  an  intimate 
and  personal  portrayal  of  a  scene.  We  find  the  human  element  pre- 
dominant in  this  older  art.  In  the  newer  art,  we  discover  a  preoccu- 
pation with  design,  in  which  the  forms  of  nature,  animals,  plants  and 
trees,  or  the  forms  of  buildings,  even  human  forms,  are  used  as  means 
to  a  decorative  end.  Modern  art  in  Holland  remains  Dutch,  only  in  so 
far  as  the  elements  used  remain  Dutch,  in  so  far  as  Dutch  cottages 
or  peasants  are  still  pictured;  but  the  Dutch  artist  today  no  longer 
sees  them  as  familiar  objects,  but  as  things  of  an  imaginary  or 
abstract  world.  At  least  that  is  the  tendency,  that  is  what  is  new  and 
different. 

In  any  case,  it  seems  proved  by  the  exhibition  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum,  that  art  in  Holland  appeals  to  our  day  and  generation,  and, 
true  to  tradition  in  one  sense  at  least,  is  likely  to  continue  its  hold  on 
our  esteem. 

After  the  exhibition  was  closed,  several  prints  by  two  of  the  best 
artists  of  Holland  arrived,  those  of  Dupont  and  Ten  Klooster.  Dupont 
is  a  modern  disciple  of  Diirer,  a  marvelous  draughtsman  whose  etch- 
ings are  both  rich  in  detail  and  handsome  in  design.  Ten  Klooster 
is  like  no  one  else ;  he  is  distinctly  modern,  influenced  by  the  Orient. 
His  wood-cuts  are  very  delicate,  and  full  of  fantasy.  At  the  present 
writing,  Dupont's  and  Ten  Klooster's  work  is  being  exhibited  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  collection,  at  the  Philadelphia  Print  Club.  From 
there  the  exhibition  goes  to  the  Cincinnati  Museum  Association ; 
thence  to  the  Public  Library  and  Art  Gallery  of  Albany,  N.  Y..  and 
later  to  other  cities.  A.  E.  B. 
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Notes  on  the  Textile  Study  Collection 

THE  early  embroideries,  velvets,  damasks  and  other  fabrics  now 
on  exhibition  at  the  Museum  are  the  more  important  pieces  from 
a  large  study  collection  of  nearly  five  hundred  textiles.  They 
should  be  of  particular  value  to  the  student  and  designer  because  of  the 
great  variety  of  weaves,  designs,  and  periods  represented.  Many  of 
the  pieces  are  but  fragments,  as  a  varied  collection  of  large  hangings, 
vestments,  and  costumes,  would  not  be  practical  for  study,  nor  could 
such  textiles  be  found  in  great  quantities  at  the  present  time  even  if 
the  fabulous  sums  necessary  for  their  purchase  could  be  procured. 
Few  handicrafts  are  as  perishable  and  at  the  same  time  subjected  to 
such  hard  usage  as  the  works  of  the  loom.  Since  the  magnificent 
fabrics  of  earlier  centuries  were  in  daily  use  as  Church  vestments, 
as  hangings,  wall  coverings,  furniture  coverings,  and  in  the  elaborate 
costumes  of  the  time,  it  is  wonderful  that  so  many  examples  have 
been  preserved  to  us. 

The  majority  of  the  textiles  in  this  collection  are  Italian ;  others 
are  Spanish,  some  are  French,  and  one  or  two  probably  Chinese. 
Before  the  eighteenth  century  Italy  and  Spain  excelled  in  textile  weav- 
ing in  western  Europe,  but  during  the  seventeenth  century  France 
came  to  the  fore  and  finally  superseded  them.  The  Spanish  fabrics 
may  be  distinguished  either  by  the  angular  drawing  of  the  figures, 
or  by  geometrical  designs,  as  the  Moorish  influence  was  very  strong, 
and  the  strict  Mohammedans,  forbidden  by  the  Koran  to  represent 
life  in  any  form,  were  limited  to  patterns  without  flowers  or  figures. 
There  are  also  many  checked  and  chevroned  designs  in  Spanish  tex- 
tiles, as  well  as  row  upon  row  of  tiny  triangles.  The  gold  loop,  made 
of  flat  wire  wound  on  silk,  is  a  specialty  of  Spanish  weaving;  it  is 
found  in  various  sizes  brocaded  on  velvet,  on  damask,  and  is  used  in 
embroidery  as  well.  The  Italians  also  brocaded  gold  loops  in  their  vel- 
vets, but  with  less  profusion.  Graceful  flowing  lines,  more  or  less 
realistic  animals,  and  beautiful  flowers  and  vases  speak  at  once  of 
Italy,  although  the  very  early  designs  are  often  of  diamonds  or 
squares.  The  single  leaf  medallion  of  the  fifteenth  century,  framing 
a  cone  form  or  pomegranate,  was  succeeded  by  the  great  sixteenth 
century  designs  which  commonly  follow  the  lines  of  the  ogive  arch. 
Some  are  miniature,  and  others  are  immense,  with  ogival  stems 
growing  from  huge  vases.  In  the  next  century  the  ogival  lines  began 
to  disappear;  first,  the  framing  was  omitted,  leaving  the  repeats 
in  symmetrical  rows ;  then  the  repeats  were  reversed  in  alternating 
rows,  and  finally  scattered  more  or  less  freely  over  the  fabric,  as  in 
the  French  designs  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Many  different  motives  are  found  in  the  patterns :  flowers  from 
the  Near  East,  leaves  from  Rhodian  pottery,  pomegranates  from  Spain 
and  Italy,  family  coats  of  arms,  parks  with  statues,  fountains,  birds, 
heraldic  animals,  and  hunting  scenes  with  figures  in  the  costume  of 
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the  period.  In  this  collection  there  are  also  a  good  many  examples 
of  religious  designs  woven  in  narrow  strips  for  orphreys  and  apparels 
— the  decorative  bands  used  on  Church  vestments.  These  are  red, 
yellow,  or  purple  silk  and  linen  damasks  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  and  the  subjects  are  usually  the  Annunciation,  the  Nativity, 
the  Resurrection,  the  Assumption,  or  cherubim  with  the  Sacred 
Monogram. 

Not  the  least  glory  of  ancient  silks  is  their  colour.  It  is  hard 
to  know  which  is  more  beautiful,  the  strong  rich  shades  of  the  early 
centuries,  which  have  glorious  depth  and  can  only  be  described 
by  the  names  of  precious  stones — ruby,  amethyst,  emerald,  sapphire — 
often  combined  with  gold,  or  the  delicate  shades  of  later  periods, 
green,  pink,  light  blue,  violet,  terra  cotta.  The  wonderful  effects  of 
bold  colour  combinations  is  amazing :  certain  startling  shades  of  red 
with  blue,  and  of  purple  with  green,  for  example,  and  then  the  lavish 
use  of  pastel  shades  in  the  same  fabric. 

The  collection  has  been  labeled  according  to  the  classification  of 
hand-loom  fabrics  published  in  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  Bulletin 
for  November,  1924,  and  all  the  important  weaves  there  described 
are  represented.  For  each  kind  of  weave  there  are  two  classes,  the 
simple  weave,  with  only  one  warp  and  one  weft,  and  the  compound 
with  more  than  one  warp  or  weft.  In  this  collection  a  simple  wool 
cloth  with  a  stamped  design  may  be  compared  with  many  types  of 
double  cloths.  The  latter  have  two  warps  and  two  wefts,  and  are 
often  of  different  materials,  so  that  we  find  a  silk  cloth  woven  with 
a  linen  cloth,  or  silk  with  wool,  or  wool  with  linen,  and  sometimes 
silk  with  silk.  Double  cloth  was  a  favorite  weave  in  Spain ;  our 
earliest  examples  are  from  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  latest  from 
the  seventeenth  centuiy,  after  which  time  it  was  not  much  used.  The 
earliest  textile  in  the  collection  is  a  silk  twill  of  the  fifteenth  or  pos- 
sibly fourteenth  century.  Twill  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  weaves, 
having  undoubtedly  come  from  China  by  way  of  Persia  and  By- 
zantium. The  cord,  or  ribbed  weave,  was  very  much  used  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  we  find  both  the  simple  cord, 
which  is  usually  taffeta  with  sometimes  a  moire  design,  and  also  the 
compound  cord  which  has  an  extra  warp  or  weft.  Both  types  of  cord 
are  often  brocaded.  The  class  of  satins  is  particularly  varied  and 
interesting.  It  includes  the  true  damasks,  which  are  reversible  like 
damask  table  linen,  and  range  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
century;  some  are  all  silk,  some  silk  and  linen,  and  many  are  brocaded. 
In  the  same  class  are  the  damasks,  which  differ  from  the  true  damasks 
in  that  they  are  not  reversible,  being  a  compound  weave  with  an  extra 
warp  or  weft.  As  in  true  damask,  the  design  is  made  by  combining 
satin  with  another  weave.  The  damasks  begin  with  the  silk  and  linen 
examples  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  develop  into  the  brocaded  French 
damasks  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  seventeenth  century  examples 
of  plain  satin  in  this  collection  are  remarkable  for  the  designs  which 
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have  been  stamped  and  slashed  in  the  fabric.   Other  of  the  plain  satins 
have  brocaded  patterns. 

The  largest  group  in  the  collection  is  that  of  the  velvets.  Many 
types  are  represented :  cut  velvets  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, in  which  all  the  velvet  pile  is  cut ;  uncut  velvets  of  later  periods, 
in  which  the  pile  appears  in  tiny  loops ;  and  a  combination  of  cut  and 
uncut  pile,  called  cisele  velvet,  which  began  to  be  used  in  the  sixteenth 
or  perhaps  late  fifteenth  century,  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  en- 
tirely supplanted  the  use  of  cut  velvet  pile  by  itself  for  all  patterned 
velvets.  Some  of  the  velvets  are  solid,  that  is,  the  foundation  weave — 
of  simple  silk  cloth,  or  of  cord  (ribbed  silk),  or  twill,  or  satin — is  en- 
tirely hidden  by  the  velvet  pile.  Simple  velvets  and  twill  velvets  are 
rare,  the  majority  having  a  cord  or  a  satin  foundation — the  solid 
velvets  are  practically  always  of  satin.  Voided  velvets  are  those  with 
a  design  in  velvet  on  a  background  of  silk  cloth,  cord,  twill,  or  satin, 
or  else  the  design  is  of  the  foundation  weave  and  the  background 
of  velvet;  in  other  words,  the  entire  surface  of  the  fabric  is  not  of 
velvet.  The  earliest  in  the  collection  are  the  cut  voided  satin  velvets 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  They  are  followed  by  those  with  two  heights 
of  velvet  pile,  and  by  the  Asia  Minor  and  Italian  brocaded  cut  satin 
velvets,  the  former  with  a  cotton  weft,  the  latter  with  linen ;  these  are 
for  the  most  part  of  one  colour,  except  for  a  few  brilliant  polychrome 
exceptions,  and  are  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The 
class  of  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  cisele  voided  satin  velvets 
is  very  large  and  includes  one  colour  and  two  colour  types  as  well  as 
the  gay  French  "jardiniere"  velvets.  The  first  cord  velvets  seem  to 
be  the  Italian  sixteenth  century  all  silk  cut  voided  velvets  of  elaborate 
design,  brocaded  with  gold.  Numerous  cord  velvets  were  woven  in  the 
next  century,  many  of  which  have  flat  silver  or  gilt  wire  in  the  back- 
ground. 

In  a  different  category  are  the  embroideries.  Some  are  as  early 
as  the  sixteenth  century  and  are  of  linen  entirely  covered  with  silk  and 
gold  couched  work  and  split  stitch.  These  are  orphreys  from  vest- 
ments and  are  perhaps  of  Flemish  origin.  As  in  the  woven  fabrics, 
the  gold  in  the  earliest  embroideries  is  gilded  goldbeater's  skin  wound 
on  linen  thread,  and  in  the  later  ones,  beginning  in  the  sixteenth  or 
perhaps  in  the  late  fifteenth  century,  flat  gilt  wire  wound  on  silk. 
Sometimes  flat  metal  wire  appears  which  is  not  wound  on  silk;  the 
Spaniards  used  this  in  embroidery  to  make  their  favorite  gold  loops. 
There  are  also  examples  of  embroidery  applied  on  velvet,  some  of 
Italian  silk  drawn-work  on  linen,  and  one  or  two  fragments  that  seem 
to  be  Moroccan.  The  embroideries  are  interesting  and  varied  for  so 
small  a  group. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  variety  of  weaves  and  patterns  in  this  collec- 
tion will  be  of  value  to  those  who  study  textiles  both  technically  and 
historically,  and  that  the  exquisite  colours,  textures,  and  designs, 
however  fragmentary,  will  be  a  joy  to  all  lovers  of  beauty. 

N.  A.  R. 
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Docent  Service 

THIS  educational  service  which  has  but  recently  been  inaugurated 
by  the  Museum  is  not  yet  out  of  the  experimental  stage,  but  has 
been  in  existence  long  enough  to  bring  out  certain  points,  which 
may  prove  of  benefit  in  showing  some  of  the  wants,  needs,  and  aspira- 
tions of  a  public,  not  artistically  trained,  perhaps,  but  nevertheless 
with  that  innate  love  of  beauty,  found  to  some  degree  at  least,  in  the 
breast  of  each  of  us. 

Our  greatest  drawing  card,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  has  proved  to  be 
the  huge  Gobelins  tapestry,  so  generously  given  by  the  French  govern- 
ment to  "the  city  of  brotherly  love."  There  are  several  reasons  for 
this,  when  analyzed,  for  it  was  not  only  given  great  publicity  by  the 
newspapers,  but  with  the  mighty  conflict  so  recently  passed,  most 
people  were  themselves  intimately  connected  with  the  struggle,  having 
given  of  their  substance,  time  and  labor  at  home  to  promote  our  in- 
terests, or  whose  near  and  dear  ones  actually  saw  service  on  the  soil 
of  France.  Being  large  and  colourful  it  strikes  the  eye  and  stimulates 
the  imagination,  while  the  scene  depicting  Independence  Hall  is 
familiar  to  most  of  us,  and  it  is  a  psychological  fact  that  you  can  take 
the  known,  be  it  ever  so  little,  and  lead  on  to  wider  and  newer  fields 
more  successfully  than  you  can  by  beginning  with  a  strange  and 
apparently  unrelated  fact  or  incident.  These  are  by  no  means  all 
the  elements  that  enter  into  its  appeal,  for  aside  from  appealing  to 
patriotic  instincts,  there  is  civic  pride  that  Philadelphia  should  have 
been  the  fortunate  recipient  of  this  wonderful  gift ;  to  those  of  a  his- 
torical turn  of  mind,  there  is  the  interesting  association  of  these  recent 
events  with  all  that  took  place  here  in  Revolutionary  days,  and  the 
heroic  part  played  by  our  fair  sister,  the  Republic  of  France,  in  both 
of  these  titanic  struggles.  To  those  who  prefer  to  deal  in  futures,  and 
their  number  is  not  small,  there  is  the  stimulating  visualization  of 
how  this  lovely  fruit  of  the  loom  will  blossom  for  posterity,  and  all  the 
fascinating  stories,  that  will  inevitably  come  to  be  woven  into  its 
very  warp  and  weft  with  the  swift  passing  of  the  months,  years  and 
even  centuries. 

One  of  the  things  that  strikes  one  most  forcibly  in  going  about 
from  group  to  group,  as  we  wend  our  winding  way  through  the  gal- 
leries, is  the  difference  not  merely  between  individuals,  but  of  racial 
groups.  America  is  still  a  young  and  growing  country,  and  our  people 
inevitably  reflect  certain  characteristics  of  their  environment.  There 
are  those  who  do  not  understand  primitive  art,  who  are  impatient  of 
symbolism,  and,  furthermore,  do  not  hesitate  to  express  themselves; 
they  like  the  modern,  which  is  intelligible  to  them,  and  ask  questions 
and  express  opinions,  albeit  personal  ones,  freely ;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  some,  having  had  drilled  into  them  probably  that  as  a  nation 
we  are  new  and  necessarily  crude,  who  believe  that  anything  and 
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everything  is  superior  to  a  native  product  however  meritorious.  There 
is  still  a  third  general  type  professedly  ignorant  of  artistic  values, 
who  fear  to  voice  an  opinion,  are  often  pathetically  anxious  to  learn, 
and  hang  on  every  word  with  greedy  flattering  appreciation,  if  not 
always  wise  discrimination. 

When  we  come  to  certain  of  the  foreign  groups,  some  of  them 
are  curiously  inarticulate,  perhaps  because  of  the  barrier  of  an 
unfamiliar  language ;  some  show  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  beautiful, 
and  a  special  love  for  the  objects  that  came  from  their  native  country, 
as  is  only  natural  to  a  dweller  in  a  far  clime.  The  contrast  between 
the  native  and  foreign-born  is  perhaps  greatest  in  respect  to  this: 
we,  as  a  whole,  like  people  rather  than  mere  things;  while  they  seem 
more  interested  in,  shall  we  say,  I' art  pour  Vart?  This  is  best  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  the  average  American  always  wants  to  know 
something  of  the  artist  back  of  his  beautiful  creation ;  and  if  you 
have  any  sort  of  "human  interest"  story  to  tell  of  the  life  of  the 
worker,  or  connected  with  the  history  of  the  piece  of  furniture,  pic- 
ture, vase,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  he  is  immensely  pleased,  and  his 
latent  enthusiasm  often  aroused.  The  foreigner,  on  the  other  hand, 
seemingly  cares  little  or  nothing  for  the  motives  or  struggles  of  the 
creator  of  a  historical  piece,  but  usually  is  quite  content  to  admire  it 
just  for  its  beauty. 

The  work  is  not  without  its  reward ;  for  while  a  few  may  be  in- 
different or  even  vulgar  in  their  tastes,  there  is  always  the  hope  of 
instilling  higher  standards,  or  awakening  dormant  qualities  of  cre- 
ation, or  at  least  of  appreciation,  sometimes  before  undreamed  of  by 
the  person  possessing  them.  Then,  too,  if  you  love  your  fellow-man 
and  the  contacts  such  employment  provides,  the  number  of  really 
intelligent  questions  asked  is  surprisingly  and  hopefully  large  in  the 
aggregate ;  while  it  is  pathetic  to  note  the  number  of  confidences  given 
to  a  comparative  stranger,  who  is  willing  to  listen  sympathetically  to 
some  of  the  aims  and  aspirations  of  our  visitors.  It  is  from  such 
apparently  little  things  as  these  that  we  hope  eventually  to  develop 
a  more  and  more  effective  service  for  a  growing  and  representative 
public  whose  enthusiasm  is  ever  increasing.  M.  K.  M. 


NOTES 

Modern  Textiles.  The  textiles  and  designs  in  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Arts  Exhibition  now  at  the  Museum  were  lent  by  the  Ori- 
noka  Mills  and  Cheney  Brothers.  Various  types  of  machine-woven 
textiles  are  shown,  together  with  the  designs  from  which  they  were 
made.  Some  of  the  patterns  are  reminiscent  of  those  on  ancient  hand- 
loom  fabrics,  although  the  weaves  and  their  nomenclatures  are  dif- 
ferent. 
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Exhibition  of  Illuminations.  A  collection  of  illuminations  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Scribes  and  Illuminators  of  England  will  be  on 
exhibition  in  the  Print  Room  throughout  the  month  of  March. 

Museum  Library.  The  reference  library  of  the  Museum  contains 
books  and  periodicals  on  art  and  all  subjects  pertaining  to  art,  which 
are  at  the  free  disposal  of  the  public  for  consultation.  The  Librarian 
will  be  glad  to  give  any  assistance  desired.  Open  from  9.30  A.  M.  to 
4.00  P.  M.,  Saturdays  9.30  A.  M.  to  12.30  P.  M. ;  closed  Sundays, 
Mondays  and  holidays. 

American  Glassware.  A  reprint  of  "American  Glassware,  Old 
and  New,"  by  Edwin  Atlee  Barber,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  is  now  on  sale  at  the 
Museum.    Price  $5.00. 

Museum  Bulletin.  Certain  exhausted  numbers  are  still  needed 
and  the  Librarian  would  be  grateful  to  any  member  who  would  for- 
ward to  the  Museum  copies  of  the  Bulletins  listed  below : 

List  of  Bulletins  Required 

January,  1903,  to  July,  1905,  inclusive. 
February,  1921.  October,  1921. 

October,  1915.  September,  1923. 

February,  1924. 


PROMENADE  LECTURES 
A  series  of  lectures  will  be  given  at  the  Museum  on  Thursdays  at  3  P.  M. 
during  the  months  of  March,  April  and  May. 

LIST  OF  LECTURES 

March  12 Pennsylvania  German  Pottery:    Dr.  Woodhouse. 

March  19 Textiles :    Mr.  Cox. 

March  26 Textiles :    Mr.  Cox. 

April      2 Sheffield  Plate :    Dr.  Woodhouse. 

April      9 Evolution  of  Ornament:    Mr.  Elliott. 

April     16 Evolution  of  Ornament:    Mr.  Elliott. 

April    23 Interior  Decoration:    Mr.  Copeland. 

April    30 Prints :    Dr.  Bye. 

May        7 Paintings :    Dr.  Bye. 

May      14 Josiah  Wedgwood  and  His  Work:    Miss  Miller. 


Accessions  and  Loans 


Class  Object  SofucE 

CERAMICS Ivoi-y  Vase,   Swiss,   1S70.  (liven  l.y  Miss  Hilda  .Tustieo. 

Carved   Ivory  Fan.  Given  by  ISIiss  Hilda  .Inst ice. 

TEXTILES Four  pieces   of  printed   fabric.        By  purchase,  Darley  Fund. 

with   scenes  in   colour,   from 

the     Frishmuth      Collection, 

French     and     English,     late 

ISth    and    early    19th    cen- 
turies. 
Twenty  pieces  of  printed  fab-        By  purchase.  Darley  Fund. 

ric.    with    scenes    and    floral 

designs     in     colour,     French 

(toile    de   Jouy)    and    Span- 
ish, late  18th  and  early  19th 

centuries. 
Two    pieces   of   printed  fabric,        By  purchase.  Special  Fund. 

with    scenes    in    colour, 

French,   early   19th   century. 
Six    bands    of    printed    fabric.        Given  by  Miss  Elinor  Merrell. 

with     designs     in     colour. 

French,   early   19th   century. 
Thirteen  pieces  of  Chinese  silk        Given  by  Plorace  H.  F.  Jayne. 

tapestries,  damaslc.  brocaded 

satin,  and  embroidery. 
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Acquisitions  to  the  Museum  Library 

From  September  I,  1924  to  January   I,  1925 


Author 


Bossert,  H.  Th. 
Brackett,  Oliver. 


Cescinsky,  Herbert. 
Chartraire,  E. 
Chavannes,  Edouard. 
Christie,  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Christie,  Mrs.  A.  H. 

Crisp,  Sir  Frank. 
Crawford,  M.  D.  C. 
Dening,  C.  F.  W. 
Ferguson,  John  C. 
Gardner,  J.  Starkie. 
Giles,  Herbert  A. 
Glaser,  Curt. 
Groot,  J.  J.  M.  de. 
Holme,  Charles,  editor. 
Holme,  Charles,  editor. 
Holme,  Charles,  editor. 

Holme,  Charles,  editor. 

Holme,  Charles,  editor. 
Holme,  Charles,  editor. 


BOOKS  ADDED  BY  PURCHASE 


Jourdain,  M. 

Kendrick,  A.  F. 

Kendrick,  A.  F. 
Kleen,  Tyra  de. 
Koop,  Albert  J. 
Laufer,  Berthold. 
LeCoq,  Von  A.  von. 

Lehmann,  Hans. 
Lewis,  Albert  Buell. 
Lewis,  Albert  Buell. 
Luxmoore,  Charles  F.  C. 
Lyon,  Irving  Whitall. 
Macquoid,  Percy  and  Edwards, 

Ralph. 
McClelland,  Nancy. 
Nash,  Joseph. 
Nutting,  Wallace. 
Peti'ucci,  Raphael. 
Pichon,  Louis. 
Pountney,  W.  J. 
Racinet,  M.  A. 
Roget,  Peter  Mark. 
Solon,  M.  L. 
Stein,  Aurel. 
Tisac,  H.  d'Ardenne  de. 
Waley,  Arthur. 

Watts,  W.  W. 


Williams,  Lenore  Wheeler. 
Wise,  H.  C.  and  Beidleman,  H.  F. 


Title 
Antiques,  vols.  3,  4. 
Art  in  America,  vols.  4,  5,  8,  9. 
Ornament  in  Applied  Art. 
Thomas  Chippendale. 
Brief  Guide  to  the  Persian  Woven  Fabrics, 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
Old-World  House,  2  vols. 
Tresor  de  la  Cathedrale  de  Sens. 
Six  Monuments  de  la  Sculpture  Chinoise. 
Embroidery  and  Tapestry  Weaving. 
Samplers  and  Stitches. 
Connoisseur,  vols.  66,  67. 
Mediaeval  Gardens,  2  vols. 
Heritage  of  Cotton. 

Eighteenth-Century  Architecture  of  Bristol. 
Outlines  of  Chinese  Art. 
Ironwork,  pt.  3. 

Chinese  Biographical  Dictionary,  vol.  1. 
Ostasiatische  Plastik. 
Religious  System  of  China,  5  vols. 
Art  in  England. 
Arts  and  Crafts. 
Gardens  of  England  in  the  Northern 

Counties. 
Gardens  of  England,  Southern  and  Western 

Counties. 
Old  English  Mansions. 
Old  Houses  in  Holland. 
International  Studio,  vol.  38. 
English  Decoration  and  Furniture, 

1500-1650. 
Catalogue  of  Tapestries,  Victoria  and 

Albert  Museum. 
English  Embroidery. 
Muclras, 

Early  Chinese  Bronzes. 
T'ang,  Sung  and  Yiian  Paintings. 
Buddhistische  Spatantike  in  Mittelasien, 

vol.  3. 
Glasmalerei  in  Bern. 
Block  Prints  from  India  for  Textiles. 
Javanese  Batik  Designs  from  Metal  Stamps. 
English  Saltglazed  Earthenware. 
Colonial  Furniture  of  New  England. 
Dictionary  of  English  Furniture,  vol.  1. 

Historic  Wall-papers. 

Mansions  of  England  in  the  Olden  Time. 

The  Clock  Book. 

Chinese  Painters. 

New  Book-Illustration  in  France. 

Old  Bristol  Potteries. 

Costume  Historique,  6  vols. 

Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and  Phrases. 

History  and  Description  of  Italian  Majolica. 

Serindia,  5  vols. 

Stuffs  of  China. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Chinese 

Painting. 
Old  English  Silver. 
Who's  Who  in  America,  vol.  13. 
Sandwich  Glass,  2  vols. 
Colonial  Architecture. 
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Cook,  Wm.  Burt,  comp. 
Fernakl,  Helen  E. 
Hand,  Sidney 


Parker,  Edward  Harper 
Rucker,  Robert  Hamilton 


To-Yi,  Teh 'on 


BOOKS  ADDED  BY  GIFT 

Title 

Burlington   Magazine,   Vol.   43. 

Catalogue  of  the  Ballard   Col- 
lection of  Oriental  Rugs. 

Catalogue     of     Paintings,     St. 
Louis  City  Art  Museum. 

Catalogue    of    the    Library    of 
Charles   E.   Wilbour. 

Catalogue    of    Chinese    Paint- 
ings, University  Museum. 

Signed  Miniatures. 

Louis   Godefroy    Collection, 
Bstampes  et  Dessins. 

China  and  Religion. 

Goda     Collection    of     .lapancse 
Sword  Fittings. 

Bronzes  Antiques  de  la   Chine 

Transactions    of    the    Oriental 
Ceramic  Society,  1923-24. 


Donor 
.lolm  1).  Mcllhenny. 
John  Herron  Art  Institute. 

St.  Louis  City  Art  Museum. 

Miss  Theodora  Wilbour 

and  Victor  Wilbour. 
University  Museum. 

Sidney  Hand. 
Louis  Godefroy. 

Horace  H.  F.  Jayne. 
Metropolitan   Museum  of 

Art. 
S.  W.  Woodhouse,  Jr. 
Oriental   Ceramic    Society. 


New  Members 

Since  the  report  published  in  the  February  BULLETIN,  one  Fellov^ 
for  Life,  one  Life  Member,  one  Sustaining  Member,  three  Contribu- 
ting Members  and  fifty-seven  Annual  Members  have  been  added  to 
the  Membership  Roll. 

Fellow  for  Life 

stokes,  J.  Stogdell 

Life  Membership 

Prime,  Mrs.  Alfred  Coxe 

Sustaining  Membership 

Gable,  James  F. 


Contributing  Membership 


Fletcher   Works 
Reilly,  Mrs.  John 


Wm.  F,  Read  and  Sons  Cdiiipany 
AVhiteley  and  Collier 


Annual  Members 


Adams.  Jos.  M.  Company 
Bentley,  Harry 
Buckley,  Mrs.  Monroe 
Campbell,  Mrs.  Mason 
Central  M.  E.  Church  of 

Roxborough 
Claypoole,  Harrv  S. 
Cobbett,  Alfred  H. 
Cock,  George  B. 
Collings,  Mrs.  Walter  N. 
Cooper,  Dr.  Frank  G. 
Downs,  Donald  Van  Lear 
Drexel,  William  H. 
Fell,  David  N.,  Jr. 
Flanigen,  Miss  Jessy 
Greenblatt,  Louis 
Jones,  Livingston  E. 
Kendrick,  T.  Frank 
Kerr.  James  H.,  and  Sons 
Kudwli's,  Kev.  Archibald  C. 
Li(Mlhc]]ni,  M.  W. 
Mitchell,  Dr.  Edward  K. 
Oursler,  Wm.  W.  D. 
Parsly,  E.  G. 
Rakestraw,  Fred  A. 
Rapp,  E.  H. 
Rath,  Edward  F. 
Rebmann,  G.  Ruhland.  Jr. 
Redmond,  Frank  J. 


Resolute  Knitting  Mills 
Reyenthaler,  Emanuel  Ci.,  Jr. 
R(isenl)erg,  Alexis 
Rouse,  William  M. 
Salus,  Mrs.  Herbert  W. 
Sanmel.  Bernard 
Seanlon,  Charles  A. 
Schenim,  Edward  F. 
Selig,  B. 

Silvey,  Charles  H. 
Simons.  Herliert 
Smith,  J.  Willison 
Starkweather,  John  K. 
Stelwagon,  Mrs.  Henry  W. 
Stern,  Adiel  Martin 
Stetser,  George  P. 
Stevenson,  Hon.  Alaxwell.  Jr. 
Tomkinson,  Joseph 
Townsend,  B.  F.,  Jr. 
Trumbauer,  J.  Robert 
Vail,  Mrs.  Louis  dePuy 
Van  Dorn.  Joseph  H. 
Mills,  Vigilant 
Wain  Wright,  Mrs.  F.  K. 
Ward,  Mrs.  Cordelia  E. 
Wassi'rman,  C. 
Weber.  F.  W. 
Weil,  Benjamin 
Welker,  Howard  S. 
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Membership 


Benefactors  in  Perpetuity,  who   contribute  or  bequeath   $25,000  or  more  to 

the  Corporation. 
Patrons  in  Perpetuity,  who  contribute  or  bequeath  $5,000  to  the  Corporation. 
Fellows  for  Life,  who  contribute  $1,000  at  one  time. 
Life  Members,  who  contribute  $300  at  one  time. 
Fellows,  who  contribute  $250  a  year. 
Sustaining  Members,  who  contribute  $100  a  year. 
Contributing  Members,  who  contribute  $25  a  year. 
Annual  Members,  who  contribute  $10  a  year. 
Fellows  or    Sustaining  Members  whose  contributions  aggregate  $1,000  may 

be  elected  Fellows  for  Life. 
Benefactors,  Patrons,  Fellows  for  Life  and  Life  Members  shall  not  be  liable 

to  annual  dues. 


Privileges 


All  members  are  entitled  to  the  following  benefits: 

The  right  to  vote  and  transact  business  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

Invitations  to  all  general  receptions  and  exhibitions  held  at  the  Museum  and 
the  School. 

Free  access  to  the  Museum  and  School  Libraries. 

Admission  to  the  following  Illustrated  Lectures: 

Thirty  Lectures  on  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  ORNAMENTAL  MOTIVES, 
given  by  Huger  Elliott,  Principal  of  the  School,  on  Tuesdays  at  11  A.  M.,  begin- 
ning September  30th. 

Twenty-six  Lectures  on  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ARCHITECTURE  FOR  IN- 
TERIOR DECORATORS,  given  by  J.  Frank  Copeland,  on  Thursdays  at  9  A.  M., 
beginning  October  2nd. 

Twenty-four  Lectures  on  FURNITURE:  ITS  HISTORIC  DEVELOPMENT, 
given  by  Edward  Warwick,  on  Wednesday  mornings  at  11  o'clock  and  Wednesday 
evenings  at  7.30  o'clock,  beginning  October  1st. 

Thirty  Lectures  on  ARTISTIC  EXPRESSION,  given  by  Huger  Elliott, 
Principal  of  the  School,  on  Thursdays  at  9  A.  M.,  beginning  September  25th. 

Thirty  Lectures  on  HISTORY  OF  COSTUME  AND  ARMOUR,  given  by 
Edward  Warwick,  on  Mondays  at  11  A.  M.,  beginning  September  22nd. 

Also  a  copy  of  each  of  the  following  publications: 

Illustrated  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Museum. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Corporation. 

Annual  Circulars  of  the  School. 

Art  Handbooks  and  Art  Primers,  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Museum. 
(A  printed  list  of  publications  will  be  mailed  to  any  member  on  application.) 

A  list  of  members  is  published  each  year  in  the  Annual  Report.  All  persons 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  institution  will  be  cordially  welcomed 
as  members. 

Applications  for  membership,  and  remittances  should  be  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary, Charles  H.  Winslow,  at  the  School,  Broad  and  Pine  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS:  IN  ORDER  TO  FACILITATE  THE  PROMPT  DELIVERY 
OF  MAIL,  THE  CORPORATION  MEMBERS  ARE  EARNESTLY  REQUESTED 
TO  SEND  NOTIFICATION  OF  ANY  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS  TO  THE  SECRETARY 
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Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


GiFFORD    PiNCHOT, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania 


W.  Freeland  Kendrick, 

Mayor  of  Philadelphia 


Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg 

Charles  Bond 

Mrs.  Edward  Browning 

William  M.  Elkins 

John  Gribbel 

John  S.  Jenks 

GusTAv  Ketterer 


Edwin  O.  Lewis 
C.  H.  Ludington 
John  D.  McIlhenny 
Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Meigs 
Eli  Kirk  Price 
Thomas  Robins 
Edgar  V.  Seeler 


J.   Stogdell  Stokes 
Edward  T.  Stotesbury 
James  F.  Sullivan 
George  D.  Widener 
John  T.  Windrim 
Charles  J.  Webb 
William  Wood 


OFFICERS 

John  D.  McIlhenny,  President  Charles  Bond,  Treasurer 

William  M.  Elkins,  Vice-President  Thomas  H.  Willson,  Asst.  Treas.  and  Registrar 

Charles  H.  Winslow,  Secretary  Huger  Elliott,  Principal  of  the  School 

Edward  W.  France,  Director  of  the  Textile'  School 


MUSEUM  COMMITTEE 

John  D.  McIlhenny,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg,  ex-officio 

Morris  R.  Bockius 

Mrs.  Hampton  L.  Carson 

Mrs.  Henry  Brinton  Coxe 

William  M.  Elkins 

Sydney  E.  Hutchinson 

John  S.  Jenks 

Mrs.  Joseph  Leidy 

George  H.  Lorimer 

C.  H.  Ludington 

Mrs.  Frank  Thorne  Patterson 

Alfred  C.  Prime 

J.  Stogdell  Stokes 

Mrs.  Edward  T.  Sto'j  .,y 

T>':i...iAN  \\      NAMAKtR 
GECr.GE  D.   WlDENEP, 

Honorary  Curators 

Mrs.  Jones  Wister   Oriental  Pottery 

Mrs.   Wm.  D.  Frishmuth,   Muskal  Instruments 

F.   D.   Langenheim    Numismatics 

Mrs.  William  T.   Carter   Lace 


INSTRUCTION  COMMITTEE 

Eli  Kirk  Price,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg,  ex-officio 

Charles  Bond 

Charles  L.  Borie,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Henry  Brinton  Coxe 

Nicola  D'Ascenzo 

John  Fisler 

Samuel  S.  Fleisher 

Miss  Margaretta  S.  Hinchman 

GusTAv  Ketterer 

Mrs.  Robert  t?   '^ 

iRTHUR   \  .   ihEIGS 

._  iL  S.  Prentiss  Nichols 
Mrs.  J.  Howard  Rhoads 
William  H.  Richardson 
Edgar  V.  Seeler 
William  Wood 


Honorary  Member 
Mrs.  Jones  Wister 


MUSEUM 

Dr.   Samuel  W.   Woodhouse,   Jr Acting  Director 

Baugh  Barber  Memorial  Curator  Pennsylvania  German  Pottery 

Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bye  Curator  of  Painting 

Horace  H.   F.   Jayne   Curator  of  Oriental  Art 

Catherine   F.   Woodhouse   Curator  of  Lace 

Langdon   Warner    Adviser  in    Oriental  Art 


ASSOCIATE  COMMITTEE  OF  WOMEN 


President 
Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg 

Vice-Presidents 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Prentiss  Nichols 
Miss  Nina  Lea 

Mrs.  Frank  Thorne  Patterson 
Mrs.  Jones  Wister 

Recording  Secretary 
Miss  Margaretta  S.  Hinchman 

Treasurer 
Mrs.  Edward  Browning 

Corresponding  Secretary 
Mrs.  Thornton  Oakley 

Mrs.  Edgar  W.  Baird 
Mrs.  Edwin  N.  Benson,  Jr. 


Mrs.  McFadden  Brinton 
Mrs.  William  T.  Carter 
Mrs.  J.  Hamilton  Cheston 
Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Clark 
Mrs.  Henry  Brinton  Coxe 
Mrs.  S.  Grey  Dayton 
Mrs.  William  A.  Dick 
Mrs.  Russell  Duane 
Miss  Cornelia  L.  Ewing 
IVTrs.  George  H.  Frazier 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Grove 
Mrs.  F.  Woodson  Hancock 
]\Trs.  H.  Norris  Harrison 
Mrs.  Charles  Wolcott  Henry 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Judson 
Mrs.  J.  Louis  Ketterlinus 
Mrs.  Joseph  Leidy 
Mrs.  Robert  R.  Logan 
Mrs.  Norman  MacLeod 
Mrs.  John  H.  McFadden,  Je. 
Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Meigs 
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Mrs.  Eli  Kirk  Price 
Mrs.  J.  Howard  Rhoads 
Countess  of  Santa  Eulalia 
Mrs.  C.  Shillard-Smith 
Mrs.  W    Standley  Stokes 
Mrs.  William  H.  Walbaum 
Mrs.  Albert  B.  Weimer 
Mrs.  C.  Stewart  Wurts 

Contributing  Member 
Mrs.  Percival  Roberts,  Jr. 

Honorary  Member 

Mrs.  Hampton  L.  Carson 
Miss  ]\Iargaret  Clyde 
Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Frishmuth 
Mrs.  Edward  T.  Stotesbury 
Mrs.  M.  Hampton  Todd 


